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must be a notorious errorist who conceives " the Tohu-va-hohu of the Mosaic 
cosmogony" in any other light than as "representing the universal star-dust 
from which all worlds came ! " We venture to suggest that such a theory as that 
of Smith, which makes no " attempt at reconciliation " because it finds no " uni- 
versal star-dust " in the narrative, or in the conceptions of the sacred writer, con- 
serves " the very life of religious doctrine " more nobly than any theory which 
insists on seeing universal star-dust there, and, of course, as a necessary conse- 
quence, finds " the Mosaic cosmogony at variance with several valid conclusions 
of modem astronomy and geology," and containing " many errors of fact and 
faults of conception " (p. 284). Is it not the great trouble of all this class of writ- 
ers that their eyes are too full of " star-dust "? 

Many will prefer the hypothesis, more in keeping with the idea of divine 
revelation, and far less dangerous to the life of religious doctrine, that this biblical 
narrative is no imitation of heathen cosmogonies, and no attempt to revise and 
improve them, but rather the original account from which they were traditionally 
derived, but became mixed with legendary and incongruous accretions. Until 
valid reasons to the contrary be shown, we shall hold to the doctrine that man 
was created upright, in the image of God, and that this record of his beginning is 
a trustworthy narrative. We venture also the suggestion that, as the best mod- 
em exegetes have abandoned the notion that the Noachic deluge was universal, 
so a closer study of the Hebrew text of Genesis i. and ii. may set aside the idea 
that those chapters were designed to teach a universal cosmogony. 
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In order properly to understand the position and importance of the Book of 
Kings in the ups and downs of modern Old Testament research, it will be neces- 
sary to state briefly the leading ideas and aims of this criticism as such. For at 
the present stage of discussion an Old Testament book is put under the critical 
microscope, not so much for its own sake as for the purpose of learning what it 
can contribute toward the solution of the central problem of the debate. This 
problem is more comprehensive and general than it has ever been before in the 
history of Old Testament studies. The newer criticism of Moses and the Proph- 
ets aims at an entirely new reconstruction of the traditional views of the Old Tes- 
tament religion and its literary records. Por centuries, in fact at all times, it has 
been considered virtually an axiom in the Christian church and among Christian 
scholars that the Old Testament is the record of the unfolding of God's plans for 
the restoration of sinful man ; that Moses and the law stand at the head of the 
Old dispensation, both chronologically and theologically, i. e., that the law was 
the basis of the educational process by which Jehovah was training his own 
peculiar and chosen people ; that prophecy, in so far as it found expression in lit- 
erature, appeared later, and that its purpose was to assist in the work of the theo- 
cratic government of God in Israel ; in other words, the Old Testament has been re- 
garded as a revelation from God and as a history of God's revelation of himself to 
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Israel and to mankind, and as the narrative of the gradual growth and increase of 
revealed truth quantitatively and qualitatively through God's chosen messengers. 
The summa summarum of the church's faith has been that the Old Testament was 
a revealed book, and the Old Testament religion was a revealed religion. 

This, we are now told by the adherents of the Kuenen-Wellhausen school, is all 
a mistake. The religion of Israel differs in kind and essentially in no manner from 
the religions of the surrounding nations. It is simply one of many religions ; only 
one of many ways in which the heart and thought of man have given expression to 
his religious needs and feelings. Israel's religion is not one resulting from a 
special revelation from a higher being, but a purely natural product. Kuenen, 
probably the boldest among these advanced scholars, has devoted a learned volume 
to the elucidation of this thesis. But as in origin this religion is a natural prod- 
uct, thus, too, has its course of development been one that showed no indication 
of any interference or providential guidance of a higher power. Originally the 
religious ideas that filled the heart of the Israelitish worshiper were very crude 
and simple. The deep religious and ethical conceptions found in many portions 
of the Pentateuch are Mosaic neither in time nor in spirit, but are the production 
of a later period and the culmination of a long development. The earliest picture 
we have of the religion of Israel is that of the Book of the Covenant, Exod. xx. — 
XXIII. and xxxiv., which represents the primitive faith and worship of the Isra- 
elites in the days of the earliest kings, and is devoid of the high and deep concep- 
tion of sin, sacrifice, atonement and similar and allied thoughts which represent 
what the church has always considered the deepest and most important ideas of 
Mosaism. These were introduced later, the turning-point being the prophecy of 
the eighth century before Christ. Then it was that Israel's religion assumed a 
more ethical character, which, through the influence of the priesthood, that grew 
then to great power, took the turn toward a highly ceremonial form of worship. 
Especially during the captivity were these principles developed, and when Ezra 
and his pilgrim band returned, they brought with them the Priest Codex, i. e., that 
portion of the Pentateuch which contains the ritualistic and ceremonial portion 
of the law, and according to its prescriptions the worship of the returned exiles 
was arranged. This Priest Codex, i. e., the whole of Leviticus and other Levit- 
ical portions of tlie law, thus represents, not the beginning and the fountain-head 
of the Old Testament religion, but rather its culmination and the final outcome of 
Israel's political and religious history. 

The character thus given by the new school to Israel's religion is a purely 
naturalistic one. The fons et origo of the new wisdom is evidently the philosoph- 
ical idea of development, and the aim is to make Israel's faith and history fit the 
Procrustean bed of a general scheme of the science of comparative religion. Ac- 
cording to these views there is no need of a God, neither in explaining the conduct 
of Israel's history nor in order to understand the records of this history. Every- 
thing is purely the result of natural factors, and the result is a natural and human 
product. It should, however, not be forgotten in this connection, that not all 
who, with the most advanced of Old Testament critics, such as Kuenen and Well- 
hausen, accept such a chronological order in the stratification of the composition 
of the Pentateuch as to make the Priest Codex and the Levitical system the latest 
and last element in the Mosaic code, accept also the theories of wood, hay and 
stubble which these critics have built upon their analysis of the Hexateuch. Such 
men as Franz Delitzsch abhor the conclusion drawn by these men as to the 
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character of this religion and also of the factors and powers that entered into its 
growth. 

But be this as it may, for our purpose this virtually amounts to the same 
thing. The strongest and most plausible argument brought forth by the new 
theorists is the argumentum ex siUntio. It is urged that the Old Testament rec- 
ords down to the post-exilic period show no indications of the existence of the 
Levitlcal laws, but that, on the contrary, during all that time even the representa- 
tive characters of the theocratic life, such as Samuel and David, were guilty of 
actions directly contradictory to the commands of this system, and this, too, 
without being for that reason subjected to the censure of God. We need not 
show here the weakness of this argument, but merely draw attention to the fact 
that historical parallels abound to break its force. Thus, e. g., from the condition 
of Pharisaism as represented in the New Testament we would have no reason 
to think that the Pharisees had ever heard of the canonical books of the Old 
Testament, and from the condition of the church in the sixteenth century 
this method of argumentation would lead us to believe that there had been 
no Bible before the days of Luther. But this statement of the status controver- 
siae will at once make plain the position which the historical books of the Old 
Testament, especially the Book of Kings, must occupy. The great test of the 
new theory must lie in answering the question, whether, according to the docu- 
mentary evidence and sources of information, over which we have command, 
the course of Israel's religion was really such as is marked out for it by the new 
theory. The answer to this question must be found in the Prophets and in the 
historical books, especially in the latter, and here again for a number of reasons 
the Book of Kings is probably the most important. For the testimony of the 
Book of Chronicles is indignantly and scornfully rejected by the new school. 
Were it allowed to speak, the case would at once be decided against the new 
views. But, we are informed, this book is a post-exilic production and was written 
especially for the purpose of putting a levitical face on the early history of Israel. 
It was written by a disciple of the Ezra school, and its object is to fabricate for a 
later system an historical background which it actually never possessed. In other 
words, it is a pia fraus. 

Since this witness is rejected, it is evident that the other historical books 
must be the battle-ground, at least as far as the strictly historical argument is 
concerned. And as the Book of Kings opens at that time when even according to 
the most advanced views we have comparatively correct and reliable information 
about the history of Israel, the importance of this book is enhanced for the dis- 
cussion of the great Old Testament problem. The great question with which 
the Old Testament critic now approaches this book is this. Does the Book 
of the Kings represent the character of Israel's history to be such an one 
as the naturalistic theory presupposes and demands ? Around this central ques- 
tion hover and circle all the other interrogation points in reference to this book. 
Naturally this question receives different answers according to the stand-point of 
the questioner. Wellhausen and his friends are perfectly sure that this book, cor- 
rectly understood, bears out his hypothesis, while the conservative scholar finds 
in it an abundance of evidence that presupposes and demands the existence of the 
Mosaic code. The reason for this difference of views lies in the fact that this 
book, in order that its testimony in so important a matter might be impartially 
weighed and measured, must be analyzed and examined as to its trustworthy and 
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reliable character as a witness. Is it a correct representation of the history and 
religion of Israel in those days of which it purports to give the records ? This is 
the great preliminary problem with which criticism must approach this book, be- 
fore its statements can be used for the real point in question. And here it is 
where the critics are apparently hopelessly divided, for if it were acknowledged on 
all sides that this book does give us a correct and historical account of the thoughts 
and deeds in the days of the kings of Israel and Judah, it would be a matter of 
no great difficulty to perplex most woefully the advanced theorist. While it 
indeed offers no insignificant difficulties to the traditional views, yet these seem 
mole-hills to the mountains that would stand across the path of the opposite 
ideas. The conservative criticism of the day maintains, and we are convinced 
with reason and right, that this book in all of its statements is historically reli- 
able, based, as it itself claims to be, upon official and contemporary documents ; 
while the defenders of the new views maintain that the bulk of the book may in- 
deed be historically correct, that it has nevertheless been changed to suit a later 
condition of affairs, and things had been introduced that it did not originally con- 
tain ; so that, if a fair criticism is to be practiced, all these later changes, addi- 
tions, etc., must be cut out, the book restored to its original character, and then 
be heard on the question under discussion. That in this critical amputation those 
members are cut off which militate against the favorite views of these scholars 
needs scarcely to be mentioned, and that this is done with a cruelty and lack of 
fairness not in harmony with a true exegesis of Holy Writ needs scarcely to be 
mentioned to those who are acquainted with the productions of this school. But 
the Book of Kings is the ground upon which at least the historical argument must 
be chiefly discussed, for it, more than others, is the common ground of both sides. 
For this very reason the-attitude of modem criticism toward this book is consid- 
erably different from what it was in past decades, and no doubt, in the general 
study of Old Testament problems, it occupies a more important position than 
ever. 



